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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 








“BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAN 
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MR. HELDER’S HOME, 


TOO SOON. 
CHAPTER XXIII.—CLOUDS GATIIER. 


Mr. Hetper was vexed and puzzled too. It seemed 
to him that Ursula could not win his cousin’s good 
opinion. The mistake about the dinner was a trifle, 
and he could easily take means to prevent a repeti- 
tion of it; but this slighting manner was sadly 
uncourteous. Ursula was so warm-hearted that he 
could not have thought she would be rude, especially 
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in her own house. But he kept his troubles from 
his face, and Frank thought him a capital host. 

When they reached the drawing-room, they found 
the ladies looking over books. 

Miss Fraser asked Frank if he had ever been in 
Scotland, and this provoked a discussion on Scottish 
scenery. Ursula sat silent at first, but suddenly she 
contradicted her husband so flippantly that Frank 
stared. 

Michael Helder took no notice, he only turned 
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away, and began to hunt for some views to show his 
cousin. Ursula felt pained; she was angry with 
herself; she longed to go at once, and say she was 
sorry. She glanced up in Rache) Fraser’s face, and 
saw there a look of grave dis;leasure. Without 
even a momentary effort to check the headlong wilful- 
ness that had seized her, she said something still 
more silly to her husband, und then shamed by 
the silence in which this outbreak was received, she 
began to talk in a low voive to Frank about his 
engagement. She felt possessed by a desire to shock 
and surprise Miss Fraser. She never thought that 
any evil construction could be put on her behaviour ; 
she was sure Michael would not mind, and so the 
evening passed away, the only really happy person 
being Frank, for Ursula sat listening to his confes- 
sions with an interest feigned beyond that which she 
really felt. 

Miss Fraser rose at last, and said good night. 

“‘T will see you home,” Michael said, when she 
came to him; then he turned to his wife, ‘‘ Don’t you 
sit up, Ursula, you are very tired now.” 

Frank said good night, and they all went away 
and left Ursula to think over her evening. 

It is very strange, often very painful, to look back 
and see how badly a programme has been executed, to 
place side by side the picture created in theory, and 
the distortion we have made by allowing impulse and 
impatience to mar our intention. 

Ursula had determined beforehand that Miss 
Fraser would be cross and critical, and she had re- 
solved to show to advantage beside her. Then 
Michael would see his mistake, and how impossible 
it would be to expect them to be friends. 

And what had happened. Michael had slighted 
her before Frank; he had gone away angry. No, 
he would never be angry ; she began to understand 
him better now, he would be grave and dignified, 
but he would never call her to account. 

‘Oh, I cannot bear it—I cannot. I can’t live shut 
up in this prison of restraint. I will tell Michael all 
I feel, all I want, and try and begin better. This 
misery will kill me!” She broke down sobbing, and 
hid her face in her hands. 

‘‘ A pretty beginning Iam making!” There was 
a sorrowful smile on her face. ‘‘ Michael told me 
not to sit up; and here I am crying my eyes out. 
Fancy Rachel Fraser crying! I don’t believe she 
could, and she is plainly Michael’s model. Why, he 
scarcely spoke to me at all after she came. No! 
unless I want to make him quite leave off loving me 
I must be quiet and self-controlled; he must never 
know what an impulsive, unregulated creature he 
has married. Ah, he would not have married me if 
he had known.” 

More than once before she laid her aching head to 
rest, she repented her resolution not to speak. Surely 
if she opened all her heart to her husband, he 
must take her part, and he would understand this 
dislike which made her feel so wicked in Miss 
Fraser’s presence; and then a dread lest she should 
fail—a kind of new shivering fear that she might 
widen the distance which seemed to have opened 
between herself and her husband—prevailed, and 
she fell asleep resolved to maintain her reserve. 

She did not waken when her husband came in 
- softly, and looked at her. The tears had dried on her 
hot, flushed cheeks, she looked like a sleeping child, 
except that there was a sorrowful expression round 


the rosy lips, and while Michael stood gazing the | 





ae curved eyelashes quivered with a deep-drawn 
sob. 

‘Poor darling, she has a bad dream, and yet I 
will not waken her,” he said, fondly; and then ho 
turned away, and sighed too. He felt that he needed 
help to guide this fitful, wild child, and he had no 
one to help him. 

“*T could have spoken to her aunt; or if she 
would make a friend of Rachel she might gain much 
that she needs, her faults are only little trifles; still 
I cannot tease her by fault-finding; but the hope 
of making them friends is almost over. After what 
passed this evening, even I cannot expect Rachel to 
make advances towards Ursula.’ 

In the short walk to her house Miss Fraser had not 
mentioned his wife’s name. She had talked only of 
himself, his health, his interests, with a solicitude 
that had made his heart ache. He longed so much 
with that strange pertinacity with which some men 
cling to the impossible that this strong, capable, 
warm-hearted woman should include his wife too in 
the love she bore himself. He knew her care for his 
happiness too well not to be sure that if she could 
have found something to praise in Ursula, she would 
not have failed to do it. 

At breakfast-time he laughed about the dinner. 
“Cook ought to have told you,” he said; ‘ another 
time you must show me your billof fare. I still wish 
you would take counsel with Rachel on this point; 
she is the best housekeeper I know.”’ 

‘‘T wish you would teach me yourself.” 

She was so anxious to keep her voice steady thai 
she spoke coldly. 

“TI cannot teach you what I don’t understand, 
Ursula; I can only show you how you may learn; if 
I were a woman I think I should like to be a clever 
housekeeper.” 

He did not recur to the subject; but it remained 
like an unburied memory between them. More than 
once he resolved to speak to his wife and ask her 
what had caused the coldness which he felt, though 
he could not have said in what it consisted; but he 
shrank from the idea of giving pam. Here was this 
young friendless girl, deprived for the time at least of 
her natural advisers. It seemed to the man’s tender 
heart that he must shield her from even the shadow 
of a vexation. 

He did not again speak of housekeeping or of his 
cousin Rachel; he would not recur to anything which 
might seem to have a link to that unfortunate even- 
ing. He tried to praise a small attempt at house- 
wifely knowledge which he fancied his wife displayed. 

His praise was received with a forced smile, and 
with a colder manner than ever. 

‘‘ Poor fellow.” Ursula went up to her own room 
as soon as he had started for the Museum. “He is 
teaching me how to please him ; how lowering to feel 
that one must bring oneself down to study such 
trifles to please such a man. I read once in some 
book that clever men dislike clever women. I did 
not believe it then, but Ido now. A girl may be a 
pretty doll so far as real intellect goes; but ifshe can 
work well at her needle and understand housekeeping, 
she is all that can be desired. But then Michael did 
not fall in love with me for those qualities. Iam not 
pretty enough to have attracted him in that way; 
besides, he is too high-minded to care about looks. 
I thought he liked talking to me; and now he has 
tired of that already; why, only last night when 
was asking about these Nineveh discoveries, he said 
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it was too learned a subject for him. 
think that saying means that clever men think women 


I begin to 


their inferiors. They keep real talk for men, and 
consider that nonsense does for us. What is to 
become of a woman’s mind if her own husband talks 
nonsense to her ?”’ she exclaimed, in a feverish despair. 

Days went by; Frank called and Ursula felt half- 
ashamed at meeting him. She wondered if he had 
noticed the way in which Michael had passed by her 
ilippancy. 

* Frank would not treat Phoebe slightingly before 
me,” she thought; ‘“‘but then Phoebe is so very 
good and proper that she could not do anything 
incorrect. I wonder how it feels to be born good, 
and to be quite proper, and to do everything that is 
expected of one. Oh, how smooth life must be, and 
how dull—but some women are born to bondage. 
You can see it in little girls who enter the room 
quietly, and always keep their hair tidy, and their 
white frocks clean and smooth ; little girls who make 
dolls’ clothes, and like playing with dolls better than 
reading, 
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good for both of us. It will give me the opportunity 
of writing, and I always can write so much easier 
than I can speak. In some ways I believe a longer 
engagement would have been better for Ursula; 
people learn so much of one another in writing, and 
she would write so freshly and simply.” 

And then he felt that even for Ursula’s sake it 
would have been very hard to defer the happiness of 
these last weeks. 

She came in looking very bright, and smiling, her 
dark hair smoothed away from her fair temples and 
gathered into a knot of plaits behind her head. 

Michael Helder pushed his letters into a heap, and 
then laughed at his wife for her late appearance. 

‘‘Yes, I know, it is very sad; but I never could 
be early, I believe I was badly brought up.” 

Talk went on cheerfully during breakfast. Michael 
fancied the coldness had departed, and he congratu- 
lated himself on his silence. 

He did not speak of his letter till he was ready 


| to start for the Museum, then he pushed it across to 


and I used to think that these were the 


girls who ought to keep single, or to marry men as | 


mediocre as themselves. I see now they have all the 
qualities desirable in a wife. 
aud sympathy are failings, not gifts.” 

But this was more sarcasm than conviction—the 
puzzle lay beyond her ken. 
mere commonplace doll; she was a clever, hard, 
strong-minded woman, and from the talk to which 
Ursula had listened, a woman who had read, and 
travelled, and observed. 

“But perhaps she is not suited for a wife either, or 
Michael would have married her long ago. He does 
not find fault with me, but if he were satisfied—if 
he thought of me as I fancied he did—he would 
rejoice in having married an untramnrelled, different 
lund of creature, and would not try to clip my wings, 
and level me with her. He does not speak, but I 
know what he thinks.” 

Frank came to say that he was going down to 
Yorkshire on a visit to his mother, and on his 
return he hoped often to see his cousin. 


Mental companionship | 


Rachel Fraser was no | 


Ursula. 

‘“« Read that, darling, and tell me what you think;’’ 
but he did not leok at his wife while she read. 

A strange remembrance came to Ursula. 'The last 
time she had been asked to read a letter what misery 
it had caused her. This one was written in a cramped 
upside-down sort of hand. 

‘Tt is very hard writing to make out,’ Ursula 


| said at last ; ‘‘I did not know you were so profoundly 


learned. This gentleman who writes seems a sort of 


| pundit himself, and yet he wants your advice.” 


‘‘He is very deeply read, and he has written too, 


| very learnedly, on the subject of these old ruins. 1 


Ursula fancied that his manner towards her was | 
gentler, more affectionate ; the way in which he asked , 


after her health brought tears to her eyes. 

“Yes, he saw it,” she said, when he went away, 
“and he pities me; he sees that while my husband 
is my all of life, I am to him a mere corner of 
existence,” 

And then she sat down to her desk, and added 
some vigorously-written sheets to ‘‘ A Heart’s Trials.” 

And as day by day went by, Michael Helder asked 
himself yet more earnestly why the cloud did not 
dear away, and whether it would not be better to 
tisk giving pain —offence even—and open his whole 
— in the hope of winning his wife to confidence 
in him. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—A JOURNEY PROPOSED. 


Mr. Herprr sat reading his letters with a puzzled 
face, Ursula was unusually late in making her appear- 
ance; but he was too much absorbed to think of time. 
iis puzzle grew into deep thought. He sat at last not 
teading but thinking earnestly, as if he were seeking 
ior an answer to some difficulty. Not finding it, he 
got up and walked from one end of the long dining- 
toom to the other. Then he went back to his seat, 


and read the letter through again. 
“It is painful; but perhaps the break may be 





hardly know why he and others set so much store 
by my opinion; but”’—he looked at her anxiously— 
‘‘have you gathered the drift of the letter, darling?” 

“They want you to go back to Scotland. Why 
could they not have asked you when we were there 
together ?” 

‘* Well, if I must leave you, I prefer to leave you 
comfortably settled in your own home; for I could 
not well have taken you to Farquharson’s house. He 
is a bachelor, and, I expect, there will be two or 


three other men down there, and I don’t fancy vou 
? vw 


; would care about it.’ 





“Tt could not be thought of,” she said, coldly. 
‘“¢ At the same time,” he went on, as if she had not 
spoken, ‘‘I do not like leaving you, dearest; and I 
may be kept away a week.” 

He looked at her wistfully, her manner was so un- 
natural and constrained. 

Ursula thought, ‘‘ He is longing for a holiday ; he 
wants to be free among his bachelor friends again ; 
and yet a week’s separation would be a terrible trial.” 

‘* Must you go?” 


The words came against her will. 


He looked at 


her so earnestly that her eyes drooped ; a dread rose 
that he might give up his journey only to please her, 


whilst he really wished to go. 

“‘T will not go if you wish me to stay,” he said, 
gently. 

She felt sure he would sacrifice himself to please 
her, and her pride rose against this. 

‘*T should like you to go, and then I shall hear all 
your adventures when you come home.” 

She was able to laugh and say this as if she meant 
it,—she thought she was speaking truth. 

Michael Helder sighed. Again he looked wistfully 
at his wife, and if Ursula had given a symptom of 
L2 
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real feeling he would have asked her what had come 
between them, and why she had so changed from her 
simple, loving ways. 

Ursula was truthful, and yet all through her life 
she had been striving to keep her real self out of 
sight. It did not once occur to her that Michael 
could not know by instinct that which went on 
within her troubled mind. ‘If he loved me as I 
want to be loved he would know,”—and she kept 
her sorrow down, and went on smiling. ‘‘ When 
must you start ?” 

‘He says it will be useless for me to go at all 
unless I can reach them by Thursday evening. To- 
day is Tuesday; so I must start at six o’clock on 
Thursday morning.” 

Ursula’s eyes brightened. 
you off,” she said, eagerly. 

Her husband pinched her cheek. 

‘“You darling! and what would become of you 
after I had started? Fancy you going to see me off. 
No, I shall not have you even wakened. I shall 
take my last leave of you on Wednesday night, and 
sleep at the railway hotel.” 

‘““Very well,” she said, quietly; and Michael 
Helder went off to the Museum congratulating him- 
self that he had not come to an explanation with his 
wife, and inwardly pained at the indifference she 
had shown about his absence. 

When he reached the gates he stopped. 

‘‘T will see Rachel at once; of course, if she re- 
fuses to take charge of Ursula, I must give up the 
plan.” He stood still a minute—a minute which 
had nearly changed some of his future life. Why 
should he not give it up, and trust that time and his 
constant affection might win his wife’s confidence.” 

“No,” he said, ‘‘she has decided it. If she had 
given me one word, and asked me to stay with her, 
I could have believed she cared about this separa- 
tion; it may be that apart from me she will learn to 
understand her own feelings. I shall learn some- 
thing from her letters, and we shall both be happier 
when we meet again.” 

A pang came with the words. A month ago it 
would have seemed to him impossible that he could 
part from his wife. He hurried on till he reached 
his cousin’s house. 


“T shall go and see 


He found her poring over account-books. 
“This is very kind,” she says, ‘like old times, 


Michael.” She presses his hand warmly, and tears 
glisten in her eyes. 

Mr. Helder’s conscience pricks; he certainly has 
not come to see his cousin for her own sake. 

‘¢ Happiness makes one selfish,”’ he thinks. 

‘‘T must not take undue credit; I came partly on 
business this morning,” he says, and Rachel sees 
and understands his conscious look, and forgives 
him, as she has always forgiven him since he was 
ten years old. 

‘‘You know how glad I am to be of use,” she 
says. Ursula would not have believed that Miss 
Fraser could smile so pleasingly. 

‘‘T am obliged to go to Scotland for a week.” 
He pauses here ; he feels some difficulty in speaking 
his proposal out. 

‘* Without your wife?” her deep-set eyes grow 
round with surprise. 

‘Well, yes; it is entirely a business matter. Far- 
quharson wants me to go down and explore some 
ruins which have just been excavated close to him. 
You know Farquharson and his peculiar hermit-like 





ways. I don’t see how I could take Ursula, even if 
she were asked.” 

‘‘T suppose not.” Miss Fraser waits in some 
curiosity for her cousin’s next sentence. 

“‘T don’t like leaving her.” He looks at his 
cousin, but her face has become expressionless. He 
must make his proposal without any help. 

“IT was going to ask youif you would have the 
great kindness to go and see Ursula every day, and 
then, she is so shy that it is not easy to understand 
her ; even if she were ill she would never let you guess 
at it just in seeing her”’—his solicitude overcomes 
all restraint; ‘‘Rachel, you have always been so 
good to me; more a sister than a cousin, will you 
be the same to Ursula? She is so shy that you 
have not seen her naturally yet, and she has a 
foolish way of making the worst of herself; still this 
very honesty will find more sympathy with you than 
either conceit or affectation would, and she is so free- 
from either. Suppose you come and spend this week 
with her; come early on Thursday, it will give an 
opportunity of understanding one another; by the 
time I come back you will be good friends.” 

Rachel smiles, but she shakes her head. Michael 
does not know the pain that has mingled with his 
words. With all her unselfishness, it is hard to 
feel that what she can now do for this beloved 
cousin must be offered at second-hand—that for ever 
and for ever Ursula must stand between them, and 
close the door on that full, outspoken communion 
which has been the only joy of her life; for Miss 
Fraser has centred her friendship on Michael, and 
has resolutely lopped off all the little tender side 
shoots which might, if she had fostered them, have 
developed into a loving circle around her. And 
now she can never tell Michael even what she 
thinks of his wife. She loves him too much to give 
him pain, and also she knows that advice or hints 
between husband and wife hinder more than they 
help. There is some balm in what he has said, but 
she knows Michael too well to think that he will ever 
again blame his wife. She accepts his words, as 
they are meant as an excuse for Ursula’s rudeness 
towards herself. She had almost resolved to have 
nothing more to do with the silly flippant child, but 
she cannot refuse this appeal. 

‘‘ Why not send your wife here? I will do my 
best to amuse her.” 

‘‘Thank you very much’’—Michael can hardly 
help smiling at the idea of such a proposal—‘ but 
you see Ursula has hardly settled down, and she is 
so timid, I think it would be so very kind if you 
would go to her.” 

‘But are you sure she will like it ?’?—Michael 
winces under his cousin’s steady look of question; 
it will not do to let Rachel know that he has not 
even mentioned the plan to Ursula—“‘ because,” Miss 
Fraser goes on—she looks away from her cousin, 
for the words are not easy to bring out—‘‘ young 
married women, as a rule, shrink from their hus- 
band’s relations, and—and’’—she smiles so as to 
take the sting out of her words—‘‘I should not like 
to go where I am not wanted.” 

“Ursula will think it most kind of you, indeed she 
will. I can’t tell you, Rachel, how you will disappoint 
me by refusing.” 

Miss Fraser is not convinced ; she thinks a week’s 
solitude might benefit Ursula, and give her time 
for reflection on her husband’s goodness, but she. 
cannot tell Michael this. 
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“Very well,” she says, simply, ‘‘I will go to your 
house on Thursday morning, and stay till you come 
back.” 

She goes with him to the street door. 

“Poor fellow,” she sighs, as she closes it after 
him; ‘‘ I fancy it is a great mistake to force me on 
his silly little wife. Clever men do make these 
mistakes.” 

She looks tenderly thoughtful, utterly unlike the 
erect, dignified woman Ursula shrank from with 
such dislike. 

And probably, because he has shifted his per- 
plexity on his cousin’s shoulders, Michael walks 
back briskly and cheerfully. It is delightful to 
think that his darling will be well cared for. 





THE HISTORY OF LABOURERS AND 
LABOUR IN ENGLAND. 
BY S. R. PATTISON, F.G.S. 
III.—THE INVADERS. 


; i Celt, though not the prey, became a supple 
imitator of the Roman. The latter people, mate- 
rially great in all their works, introduced into their 
colony the laws and practices of the empire. Under 
Roman rule the people were classified as slaves and 
land-tenants ; the slaves being in a state of absolute 
bondage, the tenants free to all the world but their 
own masters. The former could. only acquire the 
rights of humanity by the benevolence of the masters ; 
the latter were entitled to a sentence of freedom on 
showing thirty years’ uninterrupted absence from a 
master’s land. They were, whilst land-tenants, legally 
attached to the soil, and passed with it to a purchaser. 
“Villainage was the universal law of the Roman 
empire, nor did the barbarian invaders make much 
alteration, though they slightly changed the forms, 
and lessened some of the oppressions and bondage 
which the coloni, the husbandmen, the servile pea- 
santry of the empire, sustained.’’* 

Cowper does not exaggerate the effects of the 
Roman invasion on the arts and manners of our 
forefathers, when he says— 


‘* He brought thy land a blessing when he came, 
He found thee savage, and he left thee tame ; 
Taught thee to clothe thy pink’d and painted hide, 
And graced thy figure with a soldier's pride. 
He sow’d the seeds of order where he went, 
Improv'd thee far beyond his own intent, 
And, while he ruled thee by the sword alone, 
Made thee at last a warrior like his own.” 


The Romans were emphatically workers, they im- 


pressed their subject races with this quality. Their 
grand roads still remain as witnesses of their skill in 
engineering and in the organisation of labour.t 
Slaves were as artisans a source of wealth to the 
Roman citizen. Cicero speaks of them as one of the 
products of Britain. 

British workmen were celebrated as good masons. 
The beautiful tesselated pavements which underlie 
the sites of their residences or temples, and which in 
elegance and colour are still models, were constructed 
by the art and patient labour of slaves. The world 
of labour in those days was a world in bondage. 
The sighs and groans which now arise from a circum- 





vs Palgrave, ‘“‘ Normandy and England,” vol. i. p. 32. 
t The Romans, by the aid of the enslaved natives, worked lead-mines 
in Derbyshire, and iron-mines in the Forest of Dean, 





scribed portion of the torrid zone, once and for cen- 
turies loaded the air of our own favoured land. 

The Roman, after centuries of dominion, aban- 
doned conquests which he never completed and could 
not retain. The land again became the prey of the 
invader; Saxons, Jutes, and Angles came and re- 
stored barbarism. Scarcely had this irruption ceased, 
and peace been followed by religion (Romanised 
after the then latest fashion), than the terrible Danes 
came, and during three centuries harassed the coasts, 
ultimately obtaining some footing, infusing hardihood 
into the population of the north. At this period the 
rural population of this and of every country was in 
an enslaved condition. The attack of the invader 
produced its immediate aggravations of misery, but 
left the serf neither worse nor better than before. 
The country became settled, and the working classes, 
under Anglo-Saxon rule, comprised,—first, a few 
absolute freemen; secondly, about a tenth of the 
whole number pure slaves; thirdly, a large inter- 
mediate class who were bondmen with various privi- 
leges, respected by the law, but not amounting to 
freedom. Slaves in England were bought and sold 
with the land, disposed of by gift or sale like other 
chattels, possessed a few precarious immunities but 
no political existence. They appear to have been 
offered in the public markets, imported and exported 
as ordinary articles of commerce. The artisan and 
operative, equally with the peasant, was in bondage. 
The smith, the carpenter, and the miller, and even 
the weaver, were attached to the estate of their 
owners. It cannot be wondered at that the arts were 
rude, when the artificer had no motive to excel, save 
the unsatisfying rewards of slavery. 

Emancipation prevailed to some extent during the 
latter period of Anglo-Saxon rule. The diffusion of 
Christianity especially tended to this end. A law of 
King Alfred (worthy of his fair fame) is said to have 
introduced compulsory manumission by decreeing 
that every Christian slave should be free at the end 
of the seventh year from his purchase; but at the 
Norman Conquest bondage was still the predominant 
condition of society. 

William of Malmesbury, writing of the manners 
and customs of the English at this time, says: ‘‘ The 
commonalty, left unprotected, became a prey to the 
most powerful, who amassed fortunes by either 
seizing on their property, or by selling their persons 
into foreign countries.”” From the same author we 
learn that it was reported of Earl Godwin’s mother, 
that she was in the habit of purchasing companies of 
slaves in England, and sending them into Denmark.* 

The aspect of remote British antiquity may be 
attractive, whilst the student is engaged amidst the 
poetical shadows of mythic and Arthurian days; but 
on attempting to lift the veil which separates the 
ideal from the real, we are encountered by such 
swarms of hideous spectres, that we cease to regret 
the paucity of records which only disclose tales of 
sorrow and of horror. 


IV.—THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 


On the evening of Saturday, the 14th day of 
October, a.p. 1066, some fugitives from the field of 
bloodshed announced io their dismayed countrymen, 
that King Harold was slain, and Duke William of 
Normandy had prevailed at Hastings. The star of 





* “ William of Malmesbury,” Bohn’s ed., pp. 222, 279. 
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the Anglo-Saxon dynasty had set. England, which 
for upwards of five centuries had been Saxon in its 
government, language, laws, and manners, was now 
to pass into the hands of Norman masters, who in 
their turn yielded up their individuality to the 
assimilating power of English character. 

The conqueror’s army but slightly augmented the 
numbers, and still less affected the condition, of the | 
labouring class. The men-at-arms who came from | 
the hamlets and fields of north-western France, found 
themselves elevated to the rank of proprietors in 
England, and the luckless Saxons came to be de- 
graded as their serfs. 

The laws of the Conqueror procured ultimate 
benefits for the servile, by establishing that residence 
for a year and a day in any town or castle by any 
person, unclaimed as a slave, should be proof of 
freedom; and by enacting that the husbandman 
should not be deprived of his land, so long as he did 
his proper service for it; and that no one should be 
sold out of the country. 

The whole body of such as were excluded from 
absolute freedom soon became divided into two dis- 
tinct classes, the one composed of personal slaves, 
slaves in gross, the absolute chattels of irresponsible 
masters,—the other of bondmen attached to the soil 
and inalienable from it, under various appellations 
descriptive of occupation. 

In the year 1082 King William held his court at 
the city of Gloucester. Here he was attended by his 
great council, the Witan. The simple, truthful old 
Saxon chronicle says: ‘“‘ After this the king had a 
great consultation, and spoke very deeply with his 
Witan concerning the land, how it was held, and 
what were its tenantry. He then sent his men 
over all England, into every shire, and caused them 
to ascertain how many hides of land it contained, and 
what lands the king possessed therein, what cattle 
there were in the several counties, and how much 
revenue he ought to receive yearly from each. He 
also caused them to write down how much land 
belonged to his archbishops, his bishops, his abbots, 
and his earls, and, that I may be brief, what pro- 
perty every inhabitant of all England possessed in 
land or in cattle, and how much money this was 
worth. So very narrowly did he cause the survey to 
be made that there was not a single hide, nor a rood 
of land, nor—it is shameful to relate that which he 
thought no shame to do—was there an ox, or a cow, 
or a pig passed by and that was not set down in the 
accounts, and then all these writings were brought to 
him.” 

We may infer from Doomsday Book that the pure 
freemen constituted about five per cent. of the popu- 
lation, the pure slaves about twenty per cent. ; 
seventy-five per cent. were in a servile condition, 
but had either some property in the land, or some 
place in the chieftain’s establishment belonging to 
them by recognised right. 

Not only does the Doomsday Book prove the pre- 
valence of slavery in England at this time, but con- 
temporary chroniclers also show the existence of the 
slave trade. The latter is, however, only noticed to be 
condemned. 








In the year 1102 a law of the great council at 
Westminster provided that no one in future should 
carry on ‘‘the wicked trade of selling men in market 
like brute beasts, which hitherto hath been the com- | 
mon custom in England.” Thus did England, up- | 
wards of seven centuries ago, shake off the accursed | 


traffic. Geraldus Cambrensis, who wrote in the time 
of Henry 1, informs us that such a number of Eng- 
lish villeins was exported to Ireland, that the market 
was absolutely glutted. He also says that it was a 
common vice of the English, when reduced to poverty, 
that rather than endure it patiently they exposed 
their children to sale. Roger Hoveden declares that 
from the reign of King William to that of John, there 
was scarcely a cottage in Scotland that did not possess 
an English slave. Private transfers continued fre- 
quent. In 1283 the Abbot of Dunstable sold a 
slave and his family for 15s. 4d.; in 1339 we meet 
with an instance of the gift of a nief, or female 
slave, with all her family, and all that she possessed 
and might subsequently acquire. One of our earliest 
authoritative law books, entitled ‘‘The Mirror of 
Justices,” has the following passage: ‘‘ Notwith- 
standing that according to the law of nature all 
creatures ought to be free, nevertheless by con- 
stitution and by the deeds of men, are people and 
other creatures enslaved, as it is of beasts in parks, 
fish in ponds, and birds in cages; they can pur- 
chase nothing but to the lord’s use; they know not 
in the evening what service they shall do in the 
morning. The lords may fetter, beat, imprison, or 
chastise them at their pleasure, saving to them their 
lives and members; and if those slaves hold lands 
from their lords, it is to be understood that they hold 
them from day to day, at the will of their lords, and 
not by any certain services.” 

Nor was the artisan more free than the labourer. 
The same king who entertained at the third table 
from his own the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, treated 
almost as a serf every London citizen who exercised 
any trade or mechanical art.* If, for instance, he 
desired to embellish his palace, or to signalise him- 
self by decorating a church, instead of engaging the 
best painters of the city to come and work for a given 
sum, he issued to his own master architect an order 
in the following terms: ‘‘ Know that we have charged 
our friend William Walsingham, to take from our 
City of London, as many painters as we shall need, 
to set them to work in our pay, and to keep them as 
long as they are needed. If any be refractory, let 
him be arrested and kept in one of our prisons, there 
to abide until further orders.” 

All labour in England is at present voluntary, and 
rests on contract; but it was quite otherwise in 
ancient times, for the strong had the power, and 
claimed the right, to compel the services of the weak. 
The sentiment of this tyranny long survived its 
legal existence, but was transferred from the power 
of the sword to that of the purse. 

In 1325, Hugh le Despenser, the favourite of the 
weak Edward 1, acting under assumption of royal 
authority, apprehended all the carpenters, smiths, 
and masons in the metropolis, and forced them to 
repair and strengthen the tower of London.t 

If the king conceived a fancy for music and sing- 
ing after his dinner, he in like manner sent forth 
officers of his palace to bring before him the best 
singers and players they could find, in London or the 
suburbs, without any reference whatever to their 
own inclinations. 

And thus, too, on the eve of departure for the 
French wars, we find King Edward requiring from 


| his chief engineer 1,200 stone balls for his war ma- 


chines, and authorising him to take stonemasons and 





* Thierry. Norman Conquest. 
+ Riley's “Chronicles ef London.” 
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other artisans wherever he could find them, to labour 
under penalty of imprisonment. 

Such was still at the end of the fourteenth century 
the condition of those whom several historians of 
the time call the ‘“ villeins’’? of London. ‘Travellers 
of the fourteenth century express their astonishment 
at the multitude of serfs they saw in England, and 
at the extreme hardness of their condition in that 
country compared with what it was on the continent, 
and even in France. The word bondage conveyed 
at this period the last degree of social misery. All 
the cultivators of the soil were serfs in body and 
goods, obliged to pay heavy services for a small por- 
tion of land which supported their families, and unable 
to quit this portion of land without the consent of the 
lords, whose tillage, gardening, and cartage of every 
kind, they were compelled to perform gratuitously. 
The lord might sell them with their house, their oxen, 
their tools, their children, and their posterity, as is 
thus expressed in the deeds: ‘“‘ Know that I have 
sold such an one, my naif (nativum meum), and all his 
posterity born or to be born.” 

** Deplorahbie his lot who tills the ground, 
His whole life long tills it, with heartless toil 
Of villein service, passing with the soil 
Y'o each new master, like a steer or hound, 
Or like a rooted tree, or stone earth-bound.” 


V.— BONDAGE. 


The name of Magna Charta has aequired universal 
lustre, for it has been the watchword of national 
freedom. We are, however, bound to observe that 
this celebrated compact did not propose to confer any 
benefit on the mass of the people, who were still 
unfree. 

The proud Norman nobles who came to the king’s 
court at Winchester in 1215 in gay military array, 
demanding the confirmation of the liberties and laws 
of King Edward, and who in Easter assembled two 
thousand strong at Stamford, secured the favour of 
the citizens of London, and on the following Trinity 
Monday met on terms of equality their faithless 
monarch at Runnymede, had no sympathy with the 
common people. The famous clause of the great 
Charter which declares that no free man shall be con- 
demned unless by the judgment of his peers or the 
law of the land, shows too plainly that the serf was 
still to be left in hopeless bondage. Sir Edward Coke, 
however, long afterwards had to argue that villeins 
were in some way entitled to the protection of the 
Charter against any but their own masters. The 
fourth clause enacts that the guardian shall not 
commit destruction of the ‘‘ men and chattels” of his 
ward. ‘From which expression,” says the Honour- 
able Daines Barrington, in 1766, ‘‘it appears that 
the villeins who held by servile tenures were consi- 
dered like so many negroes in a sugar plantation.”’* 

During the prevalence of the internal peace which 
characterised the reigns of King John’s successors, 
society was slowly progressing in improvement. An 
increase in emancipations towards the reign of 
Edward m1 is shown by the practice which then ob- 
tamed among the bondmen, when their masters 
seized their goods, to sue out a writ for the trial of 
their liberty. As this was often done without legal 
grounds for the claim, a law was passed (25 Edward 111) 
that such a step should not delay the lords’ pro- 
ceedings. 





* Barrington’s ‘“‘ Observations on Statutes,” p. 7. 





Emancipations from benevolent and religious mo- 
tives, especially by the Church andthe Crown, increased 
the numbers of the free population; the yoke of vil- 
leinage became more and more odious by comparison. 

The present copyhold lands, so widely diffused 
among English tenures, arose from the relation be- 
tween lord and villein. Services, at first arbitrary, 
became, by the favouring aid of law, customary and 
fixed, afterwards commuted for money payments; and 
ultimately issued in a few troublesome and obstruc- 
tive incidents of tenure, now fast disappearing under 
the enfranchising powers of the copyhold ecmmission. 

The medizval bondman may, however, still be 
recognised under the garb of the modern copyholder. 
Allow me to give two instances. 

On the borders of the River Tamar, rising up the 
slopes of the granite hill of Hingston, is the parish of 
Stokeclimsland, which in the days of the Black Prince 
was appendant to the crown of England and after- 
wards annexed to the Duchy of Cornwall. The villeins 
there had early begun to acquire some customary 
liberties. This was the tenure :—“ A. B., a bondman 
or vilain by birth, sometime held one messuage with 
the appurtenances in Clymesland, in the county of 
Cornwall, and answered for the same yearly, at foure 
terms, 2s. 4d., and a rent called berbiage, at the 
feast of St. Philip and St. James, of 1s. 4d., and did 
suit to the court of the lord from 3 weeks to 3 
weeks; and was to be reeve, tithing-man, and beadle 
when he was chosen. And when our lord the prince 
should come to Launceston, he was to carry, as often 
as the lord pleased, one carriage of wood daily from 
Clymesland to Launceston [nine miles] at his own 
charge. And his youngest son who should be living 
at his death, was to have his lands by a fine, which 
he was to make with the lord at his will. And he 
was not to be removed from his lands for all his life- 
time. He was not to send his son to school, nor 
marry his daughter without the prince’s licence, and 
when he died the lord was to have all his chattels.’’* 

In another part of England, in the fair and fertile 
fields of Warwickshire, we find the following 
tenure :— 

‘In King Edward 1’s time, Adam Underwood held 
one yard land in Brayles, in the county of Warwick, 
of William, Earl of Warwick, paying therefor seven 
bushels of oats yearly and a hen, and working for 
the lord, from Michaelmas till Lammas, every other 
day, except Saturday, viz., at mowing, as long as 
that season lasted, for which he was to have as much 
grass as he could carry away with his scythe; and, at 
the end of hay-harvest, he, and the rest of his fellow- 
mowers, to have the lord’s best mutton except one, or 
sixteen-pence in money, with the best cheese, saving 
one, or sixpence in money, and the cheese-vat wherein 
the cheese was made, full of salt. From Lammas to 
Michaelmas he was to work two days in the week, 
and to come to the lord’s reap with ali his household, 
except his wife and his shepherd, and to cut down 
one land of corn, being quit of all other work for that 
day. That he should likewise carry two cart-loads 
and a half of the lord’s hay, and seven cart-loads of 
stones for three days, and gather nuts for three days. 
And in ease the lord kept his Christmas at his manor 
of Brayles, to find three of his horses meat for three 
nights. That he should plow thrice a year, viz., 
six selions, and make three quarters of malt for the 
lord, and pay for every hog he kept above a year-old 





* Blount’s “ Ancient Tenures,” p. 250. 
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a penny, and for every one under, a halfpenny. And 
lastly, that he, and the rest of the tenants of this 
manor, should give twelve marks yearly to tle lord 
at Michaelmas by way of aid, and not marry their 
daughters, nor make their sons priests, without 
licence from the lord.” 

The whole varied literature of copyholds is a 
display and illustration of the art of ingeniously 
tormenting. 





THE EAST AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


- had my discoveries,” writes Dr. Livingstone in one 

of his recent letters, ‘‘regarding the terrible 
Ujijian slavery should lead to the suppression of 
the East Coast slave trade, I shall regard that as a 
greater matter by far than the discovery of all the Nile 
sources together.” Dr. Livingstone has been the 
persistent denouncer of the horrible East African 
traffic, the evils.of which in so many different forms 
he has encountered in his travels. It has been, 
indeed, greatly owing to his revelations that the 
British conscience has been at length roused from its 
lethargy, that parliamentary inquiry has been made, 
and that energetic action has been taken in the 
mission of Sir Bartle Frere to Zanzibar. The island 
of Zanzibar, distant about twenty-five miles from the 
African coast, is the centre and hot-bed of the trade. 
The captive negroes are brought thither from the 
interior, and in great numbers thence shipped to the 
coasts of Arabia and Persia. Besides this northern 


trade there is also a considerable exportation of 
negroes to Madagascar and the Comoro Islands. 


Stanley, in the opening chapter of his book, gives an 
account of Zanzibar and its mixed population. To 
the eye the verdant island is low-lying, but not flat ; 
it has gentle elevations cropping above the cocoa-trees 
that line its margin. In the harbour may be seen 
men-of-war and vessels belonging tovarious European 
nations, besides numerous Arab dhows and traders 
from India and the Persian Gulf. The first view of 
the town, which is Arab in character, gives the im- 
pression of a dense mass of white flat-topped houses. 
On close inspection this mass resolves itself into 
crooked narrow lanes and mortar-plastered streets in 
the clean part of the town, and into a congeries of 
miserable huts in the negro quarter. Zanzibar, 
besides being the rendezvous of slave-dealers, is the 
great mart for ivory and other productions of the 
African interior. The Arabs, the Banyans, and other 
Indian merchants, represent the higher and the 
middle classes. They own the estates, the ships, and 
the trade. Next come the half-castes; then follow 
the negroes, free and enslaved. The negroes number 
about two-thirds of the entire population. The town 
has nearly one hundred thousand inhabitants; the 
island altogether about two hundred thousand. 

The dominions of the Arab ruler of Zanzibar 
embrace the island so named, the adjacent islands of 
Pemba and Momfia, and extend for about three 
hundred and fifty miles along the opposite African 
coast. The seat of the government and the palace 
of the Sultan are situated in Zanzibar. Slavery is 
an institution of the country; and the Sultan has 
always claimed, and has had allowed to him the right 
to transport slaves from one part of his territory to 
another. By the treaty of 1845 he is, however, 
strictly bound to prohibit the export of slaves beyond 
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the Zanzibar territories; yet a most extensive foreign 
trade, with or without his connivance, is constantiy 
carried on. : 

The Sultan draws a considerable revenue from the 
trade, and his interest lies in its continuance. The 
provisions of the treaty of 1845 have, as far as he is 
concerned, and to all practical intents, remained a 
dead letter. Even were he desirous of putting an 
end to the export trade, it is doubtful whether he has 
the power todo so. He is much in the hands of: 
his wealthy Arab subjects. The Zanzibar Arabs 
are to a man more or less mixed up with the traffic. 
The Sultan’s chief advisers draw a profit from it; his 
own household, police, and army are recruited prin- 
cipally by the supply of negroes from the mainland; 
and the Banyan, who farms the entire customs of the 
Zanzibar and African territories, deriving as he does 
two dollars per head on every imported slave, is 
interested in the prosperity of the existing system. 
The ruler of Zanzibar, asa Mohammedan, does not, it 
may be said, view the subject of slavery in any other 
light than as a time-honoured institution, permitted, 
if not actually sanctioned, by the precepts of his 
religion. Besides, he is in the midst of a population 
wholly devoted to the inhuman traffic, and if his 
officials connive at the exportation of slaves to foreign 
parts, he cannot supersede them by others who would 
not follow their example. It is with this state of 
matters that our Government has to deal in seeking 
the extinction of the slave trade. The Sultan’s 
willing co-operation, however secured that may be, 
is not enough—he must be supported against his 
own subjects, and particularly against the Muscat 
Arabs, by the strong hand of British power. 

The present Sultan of Zanzibar, Seyed Burghash, 
who lately succeeded, with whom Sir Bartle Frere 
has to deal, is thus described by Stanley, as he ap- 
peared in the interview he had with him. “His 
long robe was of dark cloth, cinctured round the 
waist with his rich sword-belt, from which was sus- 
pended a gold-hilted scimitar, encased in a scabbard 
also enriched with gold. His legs and feet were 
bare, and had a ponderous look about them, since 
he suffered from that strange curse of Zanzibar— 
elephantiasis. His feet were slippered in a pair of 
watta (Arabic for slippers) with thick soles, and a 
strong leathern band over the instep. His light 
complexion and his correct features, which are in- 
telligent and regular, bespeak the Arab patrician. 
They indicate, however, nothing except his high 
descent and blood; no traits of character are visible, 
unless there is just a trace of amiability, and perfect 
contentment with himself and all around.” Seyed 
Burghash is, however, a man of a firm and indepen- 
dent character, disposed to uphold the slave trade, 
and whose word or engagement is, unfortunately, 
not worth much, unless it suits his own interest or 
policy. 

It has been variously estimated that the number of 
slaves annually required to maintain the demand for 
labour, agricultural and domestic, in the Sultan’s 
dominions, is from 1,700 to 4,000. Probably 3,000 
may be taken to represent what may be termed the 
legitimate traffic, while at the least 16,000 are year 
by year carried away, in violation of express treaty 
provisions, to foreign markets. Kilwa is situated at 
the southern, as Lamoo is situated at the northern, 
point of the Zauzibar mainland territory. All the 
slaves drawn from the neighbourhood of Lake Nyassa 
have been exported from Kilwa. Indeed, all that 
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region has been devastated and depopulated in con- 
sequence of the slave trade. From a despatch of Dr. 


wounds or of starvation ; villages are burnt, and the 
women and children carried away as slaves. The 


Kirk, dated 1st of February, 1870, it appears that | complete depopulation of the country between the 
14,944 were exported from Kilwa in the year ending | coast and the present field of the slave-dealer’s 


23rd August, 1869 ; but besides those passed through 
the custom-house at Kilwa, numbers are exported 
from other places on the mainland. The average 


operations, attest the fearful character of the raids.” 


‘‘Having by these and other means,” the report con- 


tinues, ‘‘ obtained a sufficient number of slaves to 


ZANZIBAR, 


exportation may be taken at 20,000 a year. It must 
not, however, be thought that these figures represent 
in any degree the total number of the victims of the 
iniquitous traffic. So great is the exhaustion, and so 
many the miseries that attend the long journey to the 
seaboard, that in the opinion of Dr. Livingstone not 
one in three, sometimes not one in five, and in other 
eases not one in ten, ever reach the coast alive. The 
statements made in the recent report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, derived from a 
number of concurrent testimonies, are on this point 
clear and explicit. The following extract respecting 
the mode in which the Arabs conduct operations in 
the interior, the sufferings of the victims, and the loss 
of life, gives an impressive picture of these sad 
realities: ‘‘The slave-dealers start for the interior 
well armed, and provided with articles for the barter 
of slaves, such as beads and cotton cloth. On arriving 
at the scene of operations they incite and sometimes 
help the natives of one tribe to make war upon 
another. Their assistance almost invariably secures 
victory to the side which they support, and the cap- 
tives become their property, either by right or by 
purchase, the price in the latter case being only a few 
yards of cotton cloth. In the course of these opera- 
tions thousands are killed or die subsequently of their 








allow for the heavy losses on the road, the Arabs 


start with them for the coast. The horrors attendinsr 
this long journey have been fully described by Dr. 
Livingstone and other travellers. The slaves are 
marched in gangs, the males with their necks yoked 
in heavy forked sticks, which at night are fastened to 
the ground, or lashed together so as to make escape 
impossible. The women and children are bound with 
thongs. Any attempt to escape or to untie their 
bonds, or any wavering or lagging: on the journey, 
has but one punishment—immediate death. ‘The 
sick are left behind, and the route of a slave caravan 
can be traced by the dying and the dead. The Arabs 


| only value these poor creatures at the price they will 


fetch in the market, and if they are not likely to pay 
the cost of their journey, they are got rid of. The 
result is that a large number of the slaves die or are 
murdered on the journey, and the survivors arrive at 
their destination in a state of the greatest misery and 
emaciation.”” 

In a recent letter, it will be remembered, Dr. 
Livingstone gave a description of a murderous attack 
directed by slave-dealers on a peaceful community 
which he had witnessed with his own eyes. The 
land journey from his home in the interior to the 
coast. is the first stage through which the kidnapped 
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negro passes; the second is the short sea voyage to 
the island of Zanzibar, where is the open slave 
market; and the third is the final sea passage from 
Zanzibar northwards to Arabia, Persia, and the Red 
Sea ports. As to the short sea passage from Kilwa 
to Zanzibar, Major-General Rigby, our late consul at 
Zanzibar, thus writes: ‘It is impossible to conceive 
a more revolting sight than the landing of the slaves 
coming from Kilwa; they are brought in open boats, 
packed so closely that they are exposed day and night 
to sun, wind, and rain, with only sufficient grain to 
keep them from starvation. If the boat meets with 
contrary winds they generally run short of water, 
and thirst is added to the other miseries which these 
poor creatures endure. On arriving at Ganzibar 
they are frequently in the last stage of lingering 
starvation, and are unable to stand; some drop dead 
in the custom-house and in the streets, and others 
who are not likely to recover are left on board to die, 
in order thet the master may avoid paying the duty 
which is levied onthoselanded. After being brought 
on shore, the slaves are kept some time in the dealers’ 
houses until they gain flesh and strength, when they 
are sold by auction in the slave market. The Arab 
regards the slaves as cattle ; not the slightest attention 
is paid to their sufferings; tuey are too cheap and 
numerous to be cared for.” 

Between Kilwa and Zanzibar a dhow lately lost a 
third of the slaves on board. Ninety were thrown 
overboard dead or dying, many of them in a terribly 
emaciated state. 

Of the slave market, Admiral Cockburn, the naval 
officer at present in command on the East African 
coast, in a report dated May, 1871, says: ‘I visited 
the slave market here yesterday, and a more painful 
and disgusting sight Inever saw. Hundreds ef poor 
negroes of both sexes, ranged about in all sorts of 
conditions, some living skeletons, others fat and well- 
dressed, pulled about with a crook stick and examined 
just like sheep, or other animals, ina market.” The 
slaves are either in this manner sold in the open 
market, or they are disposed of direct to the Arab 
dealers who come down from the north, and who 
are for the most part subjects of the Sultan of Muscat, 
and the chiefs of the Arab tribes in the neighbour- 
hood of the Persian Gulf. 

The principal means used to check the trade have 
been the employment of some vessels of her Majesty’s 
navy, stationed as cruisers to watch the East African 
coast during the slaving season, which, depending 
upon the monsoon, is from April to the end of June, 
and from September to the beginning of November. 
The Arab dhows leave Zanzibar with cargoes of 
slaves, provided with proper clearances for Lamoo— 
the most northern port of the Zanzibar dominions— 
and are thus able, owing to existing treaties, to make 
the first half of the voyage northwards unmolested 
by the British cruisers, after which they take their 
risk of capture. It was stated in evidence that 
during the years 1867, 1868, and 1869, there were 
captured by the squadron 116 dhows, containing 
2,645 slaves; while according to the returns of slaves 
exported from Zanzibar and Kilwa during those 
years, dhows earrying 37,000 slaves must have 
evaded capture, making the captures about 6-6 per 
cent. only. ‘These facts show the insufficiency of the 
present squadron to check, much less to stop the 
trade. The want of greater results is mainly owing 
to the small number of vessels employed, and to the 
circumstance that no dhow can be taken south of 





Lamoo; and also that during the south-west monsoon 
it is difficult to keep the cruisers sufficiently near the 
coast to intercept the dhows as they proceed north- 
ward—hugging the shore before the wind. The 
other reasons given for this want of success are 
the frequent change of commanders, the want of 
recorded information for the guidance of new officers, 
and the untrustworthiness of the interpreters em- 
ployed, who, being frequently in league with the slave 
traders, mislead the commanders of the squadron. 

The long sea passage exposes the slave to cruel 
hardships and loss‘of life. The loss of life besides, 
connected with the attempt to escape the cruisers, is 
very considerable. In fact, the endeavour to stop 
the trade by means of the squadron unavoidably in- 
creases the sufferings and mortality of the slaves. 
When a dhow is pursued, the captives are by any 
means got rid of, in order, if possible, to escape con- 
demnation should the dhow be taken. The average 
length of the voyage from Zanzibar to Muscat is from 
thirty to thirty-five days. ‘The small dhows are so 
closely packed, and so ill-provided with food and 
water, and in such a state of filth, that the deaths on 
board are necessarily numerous. A slave dhow, 
boarded by Captain Oldfield, of the ‘‘ Lyra,” had on 
board 112 girls, evidently selected to be sold at a 
high price in Arabia and Persia. The slaves were 
taken out, and a fatigue party from the “ Lyra” was 
sent to the vessel to take out the provisions, but each 
man as he went into the hold fainted away. In such 
a state of filth was the vessel that it was ordered at once 
to be seuttled. ‘‘I was in the ‘Daphne,’”’ says Mr. 
Churchill, then our acting consul at Zanzibar, ‘ when 
there were about 325 liberated slaves taken. Eleven 
of them died before we reached Zanzibar, they died 
from sheer starvation; the captain and crew of the 
‘Daphne’ took the greatest care of them, and tried 
to bring them round; the doctor used to visit them 
every day, but he could do nothing, they had become 
so much reduced.” Much more evidence to the same 
effect was given before the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons. 

The slaves when liberated from the dhows have 
been of late years sent to Aden and thence to 
Bombay. At Aden there is bad accommodation for 
them ; they are there confined on a small island until 
a notification comes from Bombay that they can be 
employed, when they are sent onward. The children 
go to the Nassick school near Bombay. The average 
cost to our Government of the maintenance of 
liberated slaves at Aden and Bombay amounts to 
£3000 a year. Some have been sent to the Mauritius, 
the planters readily receiving them, and some to the 
Seychelles. Major-General C. P. Rigby sent several 
large captures to the Seychelles. Afterwards visiting 
the islands, he found the emancipated slaves thriving 
and in good condition; the climate, the food, and 
everything seeming to suit them admirably. As the 
Seychelles may perhaps be the receptacle for a 
still larger number of future captures, and as they 
are little known, we may in passing note that the 
group is a dependency of the Mauritius, and consists 
of thirty-seven small islands. They are wonder- 
fully fertile, and grow every variety of tropical 
produce in the greatest abundance, including to- 
bacco, coffee, sugar, and spices of all kinds. The 
Church Missionary Society has carefully inquired 
into the capabilities of the Seychelles Islands, and is 
of opinion that no better place could be established 
as a depdt for liberated slaves. 
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THE EAST AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


It has been said, and with truth, that the slaves 
when settled in Zanzibar are comparatively comfort- 
uble and happy. Asarule the Arab there and else- 
where treats his slaves well. .One of the naval 
officers engaged on the coast has said that the worst 
thing that can happen to the negro is to be taken by 
the British cruisers, for then he has still hardships 
before him, and with all his helplessness he is cast 
adrift on an uncertain future. The injustice, cruelty, 
suffering, and loss of life attending the slave traffic, 
however, more than justify all the efforts made to put 
an end to it. Only the measures adopted should be 
sufficient for their object, and carried out so as to 
inflict the smallest inevitable injury on the captives 
whose hapless race they are designed to benefit. The 


conclusions arrived at by the Select Committee of the | 
‘House of Commons sufficiéntly indicate that Sir | 


Bartle Frere, on the part of our Government, will 


endeavour to enter into new treaty relations with the | 
In this he will be supported by | 


Sultan of Zanzibar. 
the countenance and concurrence of all the great 
European Powers. One main provision of the new 


negroes from the mainland to one point only on the 
African coast, viz., Dar Selam, and entirely to pro- 
hibit their shipment from other places. The number 
of slaves exported from Dar Selam to Zanzibar, and 
thence to other places in the Sultan’s dominions, 
where they may be required to meet the demand for 


labour, will form matter of agreement between the | 


Sultan and the British agent. The vessels carrying 


on this legalised traffic will have a proper pass and | 
All other | 


bear distinctive marks on hull and sails. 
vessels with slaves on board will be liable to seizure. 
Itis not thought desirable at once and by force to 
put an end entirely to the importation into Zanzibar, 


although this end also the treaty-will probably con- 
template, and endeavours will be made to provide for 
its gradual accomplishment. 

Sir Bartle Frere will not fail to negotiate for the 


closing of the slave market in Zanzibar. It is not 
unlikely that the Sultan’s active co-operation may be 
secured by granting him compensation for the loss 


his revenue may sustain by the reduced importation | 


ofslaves. British consuls will require to be stationed 
on the coast towns, to take oversight of all move- 
ments. The naval squadron must also be strength- 
ened, and provided with an adequate supply of steam 
launches fot the difficult coast service; and more 
efficient and trustworthy interpreters employed. The 


effect of these and similar measures, by increasing | 


the difficulties of exportation, and the number of the 
captures, will be, it is believed, to render the slave 
trade unprofitable. When it becomes unprofitable, 
capital will not be embarked in it by the Banyans 
and rich traders, and it will naturally cease. As to 
the present rate of profit, it may be said that while 
slaves in the interior cost next to nothing, at Zanzibar 
they are worth from seventeen to twenty-five dollars 
each, and at Muscat from sixty to one hundred 
dollars. One of the means relied on to bring about 
the closing of the traffic is the development of legiti- 
mate commerce, joined to the establishment of steam 
communication along the east coast. Already a new 
line of steamers has been started, reaching Zanzibar 
from Aden, and legitimate commerce has in fact 
largely increased of late years. 

In 1861-62 the value of the imports at the custom- 
house at Zanzibar was £245,981; in 1867-68 it had 
risen to £433,693. About one-half of this trade is in 
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the hands of British-Indian subjects. Zanzibar is, in 
fact, the chief market of the world for the supply of 
ivory, gum, and copal; it has besides a large com- 
merce in hides, oils, seeds, and dyes, while cotton 
and sugar promise to figure largely in future exports. 
The American trade increases, as also does the German 
and French trade. The German trade especially has 
become a matter of interest to German mercantile 
men and political economists, and their attention has 
been much directed to the East African coast. Indeed, 
there can be little doubt that the development of 
legitimate trade will tend more than anything else to 
the entire and final suppression of the traffic in 
slaves. All accounts tend to show that East Africa 
is rich in the materials for an enormous commerce. 
Nothing did so much good on the west coast in the 
way of checking the slave traffic there, as the esta- 
blishment of steam communication and the opening 
up of trade. Lagos, which is now a place of consi- 
derable commerce, was formerly the very hot-bed of 
the West African slave trade. With the abatement 


| and ultimate extinction of the vile traffic in human 
treaty will probably be to limit the exportation of | 


beings on the east coast, which has produced so much 
misery and desolation, with the growth of commerce 
and the development of industry, coupled with 
missionary labour in these regions, the time we 
trust is not distant when a new future of hope and 


| light will arise to the much injured races of Hastern 


Africa. 


DREAMS AND DREAMING. 


VI.—REMARKABLE DREAMS—/(continued). 
HE following letter, from the greatest of Scot- 
land’s living painters, himself a rare dreamer on 
canvas, will be read with more than ordinary interest. 
“May 31, 1847.—Dear Mrs. Crowe,—TZhat dream of 
my mother’s was as follows :—She stood in a long, 
dark, empty gallery; on her one side was my father, 
and on the other side my elder sister, Amelia, then 
myself and the rest of the family, according to their 
ages. At the foot of the hall stood my youngest 
sister, Alexes, and above her my sister Catherine, a 
creature, by the way, in person and mind more like 
an angel of heaven than an inhabitant of the earth. 
We all stood silent and motionless. At last :¢ entered 
—the imagined something, that, casting its grim shadow 
before, had enveloped all the trivialities of the pre- 
ceding dream in the stifling atmosphere of terror. 
It entered stealthily, descending the three steps that 
led into the chamber of horror; and my mother felt 
it was Death. He was dwarfish, bent and shrivelled. 
He carried on his shoulder a heavy axe, and had 
come, she thought, to destroy ‘all her little ones at 
one fell swoop.’ On the entrance of the shape, my 
sister Alexes leaped out of the rank, interposing her- 
self between him and my mother. He raised his axe 
and aimed a blow at Catherine, a blow which, to her 
horror, my mother could not intercept, though she 
had snatched up a three-legged stool, the sole furni- 
ture of the apartment, for that purpose. She could 
not, she felt, fling the stool at the figure without 
destroying Alexes, who kept shooting out and in 
between her and the ghostly thing. She tried in 
vain to scream; she besought my father in agony to 
avert the impending stroke ; but he did not hear, or 
did not heed her, and stood motionless as in a trance. 
—Down came the axe, and poor Catherine fell in her 
blood, ‘cloven to the white halse bone.’ Again the 
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axe was lifted by the inexorable shadow over the 
head of my brother, who ‘stood next in the line. 
Alexes had somewhere disappeared behind the 
ghostly visitant, and with a scream my mother flung 
the footstool at his head. He vanished, and she 
awoke. This dream left on my mother’s mind a 
fearful apprehension of impending misfortune ‘ which 
would not pass away.’ It was murder she feared, and 
her fears were not allayed by the discovery that a 
man—some time before discarded by my father for 
bad conduct, and with whom she had somehow as- 
sociated the Death of her dream—had been lurking 
about the place, and sleeping in an outhouse on the 
night it occurred, and for some nights previous and 
subsequent to it. Her terror increased, sleep forsook 
her; and every night when the house was still, she 
arose and stole, sometimes with a candle, sometimes 
in the dark, from room to room, listening in a sort of 
waking nightmare for the breathing of the assassin, 
who she imagined was lurking in some of them. 
This could not last. She reasoned with herself, but 
her terror became intolerable, and she related her 
dream to my father, who, of course, called her a fool 
for her pains, whatever might be his real-opinion of 
the matter. Three months had elapsed, when we 
children were all of us seized with the scarlet fever. 
My sister Catherine died almost immediately—sacri- 
ficed, as my mother in her misery thought, to her 
(my mother’s) over anxiety for Alexes, whose danger 
seemed more imminent. The dream prophecy was 
in part fulfilled. I also was at death’s door—given 
up by the doctors, but not by my mother: she was 
confident of my recovery; but for my brother, who 
wase scarcely considered in danger at all, but over 
whose head she had seen the visionary axe impending, 
her fears were great; for she could not recollect 
whether the blow had, or had not, descended when 
the spectre vanished. My brother recovered, but 
relapsed, and barely escaped with life; but Alexes 
did not. For a year and ten months the poor child 
lingered, and almost every night I had to sing her 
asleep. Often, I remember, through bitter tears— 
for I knew she was dying, and I loved her the more 
as she wasted away. I held her little hand as she 
died. I followed her to the grave—the last thing 
that I had loved on earth. And the dream was ful- 
filled. —Truly and sincerely yours, J. Nort Patron.” 
The following narrative was communicated to Mr. 
Howitt by a lady of Newcastle-on-Tyne: A dread- 
ful storm raged for several days on the coast of Hol- 
land. One night during its continuance, the wife of 
a fisherman, who lived in a hut on the shore, woke 
her husband, saying that she had a frightful dream, 
in which she had seen a wreck not far from the shore, 
and that even then she fancied she could hear the 
cries of distress. The husband listened, but could 
perceive nothing more than the raging of the storm, 
and the thundering of the billows upon the shore. 
He therefore urged his wife to sleep again, treating 
it merely as the excitement of a fearful dream. The 
wife, who had in vain urged her husband to take his 
boat, to ascertain, at all events, whether a wreck 
really were in the situation she had dreamed of, after 
some time composed herself to sleep, and again 
dreamed precisely as before. Again she awoke her 
husband, and told him her dream, describing to him 
exactly the spot where the wreck appeared to lie, 
and the miserably perishing state of the few sur- 
vivors, whose cries still seemed to ring in her ears. 
The husband, who had no inclination to brave all 





the horrors of the stormy night in his boat, merely 
on the strength of his wife’s dream, positively refused, 
and treated it all as a mere fancy, caused by the 
tumult of the storm. The wife, on the contrary, on 
whose mind the dream had made the impression of 
absolute truth, and who was a woman of great reso- 
lution and courage, and quite competent to the 
management of a boat—as many of these fishermen’s 
wives are—determined to go out by herself, to rescue 
those unfortunate wretches who, she was convinced, 
stood in such need of help. The man, however, 
either shamed by her courage, or unwilling that she 
should peril herself alone in such a hazardous attempt, 
and finding every effort to alter her purpose in vain, 
consented to accompany her. The boat, therefore, 
was launched, she directing, according to her dream, 
the course which they should take. Before long they 
discovered that the dream was true. At the point 
where she had stated lay the wreck, with several 
human beings fastened upon it—as far as I can re- 
collect, about ten-—some dead, and the others in the 
most dreadful state of destitution and hunger, and 
consequently reduced to such a degree of weakness 
that their voices were scarcely audible above a 
whisper ; so that the cries of distress which she had 
seemed to hear did not proceed from them. The few 
survivors were taken by the fisherman and his wife 
into the boat, and conveyed to their hut, where such 
assistance was given them as their small means could 
afford, but which sufficed until better could be ob- 
tained. The shipwrecked vessel was the ‘ British 
Queen;” the captain, whose name was Grainger, 
was, unfortunately, one of the dead. One of the 
sailors who was saved, when he was able to continue 
his voyage, was brought to my father’s house, under 
very peculiar circumstances. At that time the press- 
gangs were the pests of our seaport towns; and this 
poor fellow, being in danger of being taken by one 
of them, was secreted for some time in a garret in 
our house—indeed, until another ship could be found 
for him. 

Towards the close of the last century, a farmer 
who farmed his own land in an eastern county— 
land which had been in his family for several gene- 
rations—dreamed that he had sold his freehold, and 
was removing to another farm at a distance from the 
old paternal home. He thought that he was very 
busy in the packing, removing, unpacking, and 
bestowal of the household stuff; when, feeling very 
much fatigued, he went to a cupboard in the common 
room of the new house to look for some refreshment. 
The cupboard was dark, and the day was wearing 
late; while feeling about for the spirit-stand, he was 
aware of a drop of something warm falling on the 
back of his hand. On going to the window to see 
what it was, he found that it was blood fallen from 
his nose, which was bleeding freely. He called to 
his wife, who was in an adjoining room, and who 
immediately applied the old-fashioned remedy used 
in such cases, by slipping a cold key down his back. 
This, however, was of no use, the hemorrhage con- 
tinued, and the doctor had to be sent for. The 
doctor also proved of no use, the bleeding could not 
be stopped ; the patient had to take to his bed, and 
there he languished, as it seemed to him, for many 
days—and was on the point of dying from ex- 
haustion, when he awoke. He told his wife and 
family of the dream, which had made a strong 
impression upon him; but they thought lightly of it. 
The next night the dream occurred again, with pre- 
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cisely the same details, and was repeated, if we are 
not mistaken, more than once. Not relishing the 
ridicule to which the relation of it had exposed him, 
the farmer said little more about it, and ere long 
seemed to have forgotten it altogether. One thing 
which tended to nullify the effect of the dream on 
his own mind, was the conviction he entertained 
that he never should be induced to sell his farm and 
remove to another place, so much attached was he 
both to the land and the pleasant circumstances of 
his life. Years rolled away, and all remembrance 
of the dream seemed to have faded from the minds 
of all concerned. But the rolling years had brought 
with them many changes—changes of feeling as 
well as of facts; and it came to pass that when the 
good farmer was beginning to show a grizzled head, 
and to feel somewhat less active than he had been, 
a landholder’s agent made him a most advaxtageous 
offer to exchange for his farm a larger one in another 
county. After due consideration he closed with the 
offer. The old warning of the dream never recurred 
to him or to any of his family, so thoroughly was it 
forgotten. The removal took place in course of time 
according to agreement, and all went on well and 
prosperously, the head of the family managing and 
directing the general movements. Towards sunset, 
on the second day, feeling much fatigued with the 
long day’s work, he went to the cupboard for a 
refresher, and while feeling about for the bottle, felt 
a warm drop fall on the back of his hand. Imme- 
diately the long-forgotten dream came back to him 
with startling force. He rushed to the light, saw 
that it was his own blood that was flowing fast, 
called aloud for his wife, who came running in, and 
tried the usual means to stop the bleeding, but tried 
them in vain. The rest need hardly be told. The 
doctor came, as he had come in the dream, and was 
of no use. The patient took to his bed, and never 
rose from it, dying finally through exhaustion from 
thorough depletion. There can be little question 
that this dream may be fairly classed with those 
which have a tendency to fulfil themselves. Had the 
farmer possessed a strong will, and a mind free from 
all taint of superstition, it is pretty certain that he 
would have not fallen a victim to what, after all, was 
nothing more than an accidental coincidence. 

The following story, selected from a French journal, 
exhibits a dreamer in a much more manful view: 
“T dreamed,”’ he states, ‘‘ that I was in my bed, and 
that the curtain of it was undrawn at the foot (two 
circumstances which were true), and that I saw one 
of my relations, who had died several years before, 
enter the room with a countenance as sorrowful as it 
had formerly been joyous. She seated herself at the 
foot of my bed, and looked at me with pity. As I 
knew her to be dead, as well in the dream as in 
reality, I judged by her sorrow that she was going 
to announce some bad news to me, and perhaps 
death ; and foreseeing it with sufficient indifference, 
‘Ah, well!’ said 1 to her, ‘I must die then?’ 
She replied to me, ‘It is true.” ‘And when?’ 
retorted I; ‘is it to be immediately?’ ‘To- 
morrow,” replied she. I confess the time appeared 

short ; but, without being concerned, I interrogated 
her further, and asked her ‘in what manner ?’ 
She murmured some words which I did not under- 
stand, and at that moment Iawoke. Theimportance 
of a dream so precise made me take notice of my 
situation ; and I remarked that I had lain down upon 
my right side, my body extended, and both hands 
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resting upon my stomach: I rose to commit my 
dream to writing, for fear of forgetting any part of 
it; and, finding it accompanied by all the circumstances 
which are sttributed to mysterious and divine visions, 
I was no sooner dressed then I went to tell my sister- 
in-law that, if serious dreams were infallible warn- 
ings, she would, in twenty-four hours, have no brother- 
in-law. I told her afterwards all that had happened 
to me, and likewise informed some of my friends, but 
without betraying the least alarm, and without 
changing in any respect my usual conduct, resigning 
myself to the entire disposal of Providence. Now, 
if I had been weak enough to give up my mind to 
the idea that I was going to die, perhaps I should 
have died, and it would have happened to me as to 
those men of whom Procopius, the Greek historian, 
has spoken, who, when the plague prevailed, were 
struck with the scourge from God, for having only 
dreamed that demons touched them, or said to them 
that they would be soon in the tomb. I also should 
have paid by the shortening of my days for yielding 
up my belief to dreams, and violating the law of 
God, which forbids such superstition.” 

Lady Clerk, of Pennycuik, used to relate the fol- 
lowing dream, as happening to her own father, Mr. 
J. D’Acre, of Kirklinston. ‘My father,” she stated, 
‘came to Edinburgh when a young man, to attend 
the classes, and resided with his uncle and aunt, 
Major and Mrs. Griffiths, during the winter. When 
spring arrived, he and some young men from England 
made parties to visit remarkable places in the neigh- 
bourhood. Returning home one evening, Mr. D’Acre 
said, ‘We have made a party to go a-fishing to 
Inchkeith to-morrow, if the morning is fine, and 
have bespoke our boat; we shall be off at six.’ No 
objection being made, they separated for the night. 
Mrs. Griffiths had not been long asleep ere she 
screamed out in the most violent, agitated manner, 
‘The boat is sinking; save, oh, save them!’ The 
Major awakened her, and said, ‘Were you uneasy 
about the fishing-party?’ ‘Oh! no,’ she said, ‘I 
had not once thought of it.’ She then composed 
herself, and soon fell asleep again. In about another 
hour she cried out in a dreadful fright, ‘I see the 
boat is going down!’ The Major again awoke her, 
and she said, ‘It has been owing to the other dream 
I had, for I feel no uneasiness about it.’ After 
some conversation they both fell sound asleep, but no 
rest could be obtained for her. In the most extreme 
agony she again screamed, ‘ They are gone, the boat 
is sunk!’ When the Major awakened her, she 
said, ‘Now I cannot rest; Mr. D’Acre must not go, 
for I feel, should he go, I should be miserable till his 
return; the thoughts of it would almost kill me.’ 
She instantly arose, threw on her wrapping-gown, 
went to his bedside, for his room was next their 
own, and with great difficulty she got his promise to 
remain at home. ‘ But what,’ said he, ‘am I to say 
to my young friends whom I was to meet at Leith at 
six o’clock ?’ ‘ With great truth you may say your 
aunt is ill, for Iam so at present. Consider, you are 
an only son, under our protection; and should any- 
thing happen to you it would be my death.’ Mr. 
D’Acre immediately wrote a note to his friends, 
saying he was prevented joining them, and sent his 
servant with it to Leith. The morning came in most 
beautifully, and continued so till three o’clock, when 
a violent storm suddenly arose, and in an instant the 
boat and all that were in if went to the bottom, and 





were never more seen or heard of.”’ 
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Doctor Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation 
of the blood, when a young man, being about to 
travel on the Continent, arrived at Dover with several 
others. When he showed his pass, as the rest did, 
to the Governor there, the Governor told bim that he 
must not go, but he must keep him a prisoner. The 
doctor desired to know, ‘‘ For what reason; how had 
he transgressed?”’ ‘‘ Well, it was his will to have 
it so.” The packet-boat hoisted sail in the evening, 
which was very clear, and the doctor’s companions 
were in it. There ensued a terrible storm, and the 
packet-boat sunk,and all the passengers were drowned. 
The next day the sad news was brought to Dover. 
The Doctor was unknown to the Governor both by 
name and face; but the night before the Governor 
had a perfect vision in a dream of Dr. Harvey, who 
came to pass over to Calais, and that he had a warn- 
ing to stop him. This the Governor told to the Doctor 
the next day. The Doctor was a pious, good man, 
and often recurred to this singular event in his life. 

Maria Marten, aged twenty-five, daughter of a 
mole-catcher, at Polstead, Suffolk, formed an im- 
prudent connection with William Corder, son of a 
neighbouring farmer ; he frequently visited her at her 
father’s, and at last persuaded her to leave home 
with him to go to Ipswich to be married. 


ing to resume her own at a place called the Red 


Barn, on the farm belonging to Corder’s mother. It | 


was about twelve at noon when they left her father’s, 
Maria going out at one door, and Corder at another, 
to avoid attracting attention; and having met some 
distance off, they proceeded together towards the 
barn. Corder had a gun with him, and before 


leaving the cottage, Maria asked him, in the hearing | 


ef her mother, ‘Is this gun loaded, William?” to 


which he replied, ‘‘ Yes.” Some days after, Corder 
came to Polstead alone, and when questioned by the 
girl’s parents, he said the marriage had not yet taken 


place, because he could not bring her home without | 


displeasing his relations, but that he had left her in 
a place of safety, and hoped to make an arrange- 
ment for the wedding, and to bring her home in six 
weeks; he added, that Maria’s sister might wear 
her clothes, for she would not want them again. On 
the mother’s inquiry, some time after, why the 
daughter never wrote, he made the excuse that she 
was unaccustomed to use the pen, and delayed a task 
that was irksome. To the neighbours who asked 
him what he had done with his partner, he answered 
that she was in a place where he could visit her when 
he pleased. In a short time Corder’s health became 
impaired, and, in accordance with real or pretended 
medical advice, he expressed an intention of going 
abroad. Accordingly, he left home in September, 
having previously shown great anxiety to have the 
Red Barn well filled, and himself assisted to store 
grain into it. Subsequently to this, letters from him 
were received both by his own relations and the 
Martens. In one to the girl’s father, he said she 
was now his wife, and complained, as if by her desire, 
that a letter of hers had not been answered; in 
another letter he gave an account of having made 
at the post-office an investigation concerning the mis- 
carriage of Maria’s letter. These letters of Corder’s 
showed that in place of going to the Continent he 
had remained in London. In the meantime sus- 
picions began to be entertained by the young woman’s 
parents, Corder’s conduct was so variable, and he 
made so many pretexts without substantiating them. 


To de- | 


ceive the neighbours she put on a man’s dress, intend- | 
D5 ? 


Strange surmises also ran among the neighbours, 
Thomas Marten, Maria’s brother, recollected, as an 
unaccountable circumstance, that about three o’clock 
in the afternoon of the day when his sister went off, 
he had seen Corder walking across the field in the 
direction of the Red Barn, with a pickaxe over his 
shoulder, when it was reasonable to suppose ho 
should have been at a distance from that neighbour- 
hood. All these things concurred to disturb the 
family, and the alarm was brought to its height by 
the mother dreaming three successive nights that her 
daughter had been murdered and buried in the Red 
Barn. Upon this she insisted that the floor should 
be taken up and search made. This was done by the 
father and others, and a sack was discovered contain- 
ing the corpse of a female, not so much decayed but 
that marks of violence were perceptible. The body 
was identified as that of Maria Marten, by the want 
of two teeth, and other personal marks. In the 
interval, Corder had married a schoolmistress who 
had advertised for a husband, and he was living in 
apparent ease and prosperity. ‘The officers who took 
him into custody found him at breakfast with his 
wife and her pupils, and in the garb of a gentleman. 
He was tried, condemned upon circumstantial evi- 
dence, confessed his guilt, and was executed. 

We may as well close this chapter with an example 
of a more pleasant and satisfactory character. The 
following case is given in a modern French work 
| on ‘Sleep, Dreams, and Sleep-walking”: In the 
| town of Charité-sur-Loire, in the department of 

Niévre, there lived a young girl, the daughter of a 

baker, remarkable for her grace and beauty. Among 
| the many candidates for her hand there was one 
who, because he was rich, was highly favoured by 
her parents, and although he was distasteful to the 
girl, she at last, pressed by the parental importunities, 
proceeded to church, and prostrating herself before 
an image of the Virgin, earnestly prayed for counsel 
and guidance. Next night she dreamed that a young 
| man in a traveller’s dress, wearing spectacles, and a 
| large straw hat, passed before ther, while a voice 
| from within seemed to announce that he was to be her 
future husband. In the morning she respectfully, 
but firmly, told her parents that she had finally re- 
solved not to accept the man of their choice, and they 
no longer pressed the matter. Some time after, at a 
village ball, she recognised the young man of her 
dream, who, attracted by her appearance, fell in love 
at first sight, and soon after they were married. 
The young man was M. Emile de la Bédolliére, one 
of the editors of the ‘ Siécle,’’ who certified to the 
accuracy of every particular of the story. 





THE CHINESE ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


HE Chinese have now become a large and im- 
portant element in the life of Western America. 

The overflow of population in China pours out in 
successive waves, which break first on the coasts of 
California and Peru, and then percolate through the 
social system as far east as New York, and as far 
south as Australia. John Chinaman, like the Scotch- 
man of old, is everywhere and everything. When 
the American labourers had perished by the hundred 
in the construction of the Panama Railway, when the 
Irish, who had been brought over to supply their 
| place, were swept off by the noxious exhalations, 
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until one man was buried for every yard constructed— 
a human sleeper for every sleeper laid down—the 
Chinese were introduced, and by them the line 
across the Isthmus was completed. It was by 
Chinese labour also that the great work was ac- 
complished by which the Pacific Railway, properly 
so called, was brought across the vest continent 
to San Francisco. We have seen the Chinaman 
as a miner on the river side in California, work- 
ing away with his pan and his rocker; as a 
gardener in British Columbia, ‘‘ making the desert 
blossom as the rose’’ by his industry and ingenuity ; 
as a woolspiuner in Oregon, competing in the 
management of the “jenny” with the skilled work- 
men from Ireland and New England; as a doctor 
with flourishing practice, driving his carriage, in 
San Francisco; as a navvy, pitching his tent of 
mats among the huge Douglas pines of Washington 
Territory; and we remember, when crossing the 
continent by the railway from Salt Lake City to 
Chicago, the cars stopped at a place called Sherman, 
high up on the Rocky Mountains, and there we 
observed, opposite the station, the sign of the 
irrepressible Chinaman, ‘‘Ah Hung, Washshop.” 
In many respects he is the most peculiar, presenting 
everywhere an individuality: as strongly marked as 
his pigtail, and in some respects the most adaptabie, 
of all races. 

The start from China is always made from some 
of the British ports in China; at other places in- 
superable barriers would be presented to emigration. 
In Canton and Hong Kong there are large houses 
which undertake the exportation of Chinamen. They 
have heard of the success of their brothers, and 
cousins, and friends among the ‘‘Melicanmen” and 
the ‘‘Engeesmen,”’ and they pour down the rivers 
inswarms to these ports. Some of the companies 
charter a vessel and send off five or six hundred to 
San Francisco or to Victoria. Each passenger takes 
his own rice, but receives*his supply of water 
from the ship. It is stipulated that the fare is to be 
repaid when he has found work in his new sphere, 
and that all his supplies are to be bought from the 
house which sends him. For this purpose there are 
agencies of the Chinese house which sends him in 
the different cities of the new country. The great 
firm of Kwong Lee and Co. are as well known in 
Sacramento and Caribboo as in China. According 
tothe house that sends him will he be known after- 
wards as a ‘‘ Kwong Lee man” or a ‘Dong Tai 
man.” On the ship’s arrival the agent looks after 
them. Some will be received into the barracks behind 
their store; most of them accommodated in tents 
in the open air. 

On arrival each man is like his neighbour, not only 
in the pigtail, and strange hat, and wooden slippers, 
but each man has a bamboo cane, which he slings 
across his shoulders and balances with a bag of rice 
on one side and his wardrobe on the other. Occa- 
sionally the bamboo is stuffed with opium, which 
brings him into trouble. In a short time they are 
drafted off to the situations found for them, some as 
labourers, some as domestic servants, some to the 
mines, and some to the manufactories ; and such is 
their honesty, that the passage money is universally 
returned to the house which introduced him; nay, 
a sort of patriarchal connection is always maintained 
with it. He receives his letters through it ; he sends 
home his spare money through it; he spends all his 
holidays in the “barrack” with his fellows, and 





when out of a situation he comes back to it; and 
should he disgrace them—turn out a bad Chinaman 
—he is again returned by them to China. 

The arrival of so many Chinese ereated great agi- 
tation among the Irish labourers of California. The 
Chinaman lives temperately, and can work for two or 
three dollars a day. The white labourer there must 
smoke his cigars, and have a few “drinks” during 
the day, so he insists upon four or five dollars. The 
former are careful, industrious workmen ; hence they 
are supplying the places of the more expensive 
whites. So keen is feeling on this subject, that we 
have seen the Chinese on arrival from the ships in 
San Francisco beaten back into the waters, or com- 
pelled to run as for their lives through the streets 
before the mob of coarse roughs and yelling boys. 
The authorities, however, are beginning to check 
these high-handed measures. In the other places of 
the Pacitioswhere labour is expensive their arrival is 
welcomed. 

John is everywhere useful. The little boys make 
capital nurses; clean, cheery, careful little fellows 
they are. In acountry where there are few female 
‘‘ helps,’ John becomes the cook, and the table-maid, 
and the chamber-maid ; indeed, the maid-of-all-work. 
He receives from fifteen to twenty-five dollars per 
month, and his board—his bed, also, if he desires it. 
But John prefers to sleep out. He isstrangely social 
even in his voluntary exile. His work done, he pre- 
fers to return to the barrack, and have “talkee 
talkee”’ with his ‘‘tilicums’”’ (companions). He is 
usually trustworthy. The writer had one as ‘‘ major- 
domo” for two years. Everything he did in the 
most orderly and creditable manner. It was all the 
same to John whether it was a small tea-party or a 
dinner to half-a-dozen lieutenants of her Majesty's 
navy. He had charge of everything, and was always 
equal to the occasion. But he was very sensitive and 
impatient of interference. This was strangely mani- 
fested when his master committed the imprudence 
(in his eyes) of marrying a wife. He was jealous, 
and a few mornings after the introduction of his 
rival he asked, ‘‘ Lady stop long?” It was admitted 
that her visit might be of considerablelength. ‘‘She 
too much look all the time.”” This scarcely satisfied 
him. In a few days after he boldly appeared and 
stated his mind. ‘Suppose you likee lady, you no 
likee Ah Toi. Suppose Ah Toi stop, lady no stop. 
Suppose you likee lady stop, Ah Toi no stop.” The 
day of his power, however, had gone, and Ah Toi 
reluctantly went. 

They are rapid learners. 


Only show them once 
how to do anything, or make anything, and they 
will perform it uniformly in the same way agaiv. 
Knowledge is not only power to them, it is money. 
Most correctly do they graduate their wages accord- 
ing to the dishes they can prepare, or the domestic 


oftices they can fulfil. Universally he is the wash- 
man. In one city—Victoria in Vancouver Island— 
in every street one finds these curious signs: ‘‘ Ah 
Sam,”’ ‘“‘ Ah Hung,” ‘‘ Gee Woo,” ‘ Ah Toy,” ‘‘ Dong 
Tong,” “Ah Lee,” over small wooden buildings, 
within the window of which the occupant is observed 
at work. He heats hisiron with chavcoal, and, filling 
his mouth with water, sprinkles his clothes with a 
dexterous squirt. He is also the kitchen gardener 
and the pedler of fish. Every morning his call of 
‘‘Fishee” arouses betimes the slumberer. He also 
drives a thriving business in the feeding and curing 
of pork, and some, more adventurous, have establish- 
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ments for the manufacture of cigars and matches, in 
which a score of hands are employed. Sometimes 
le keeps a store or a restaurant. One of the latter 
became a bankrupt in Victoria, and among the list 
of assets handed in to the court was this one, which 
showed his strange mode of identifying his cus- 
tomers :— 


Red shirt man . - « « . Six dollars, 
High-up hatman . . . . . three ,, 


Blanketman ..... . two ,, 
Captainman. .... . . three ,, 
Captain man’sfriend . . . . one ,, 
Mericanman ..... . four ,, 
Plenty drunk man. . .. . two ,, 


As miners, they usually follow in the wake of the 
white nran, content to work ground which has been 
already gone over. By greater industry they make 
more of the smaller particles than he would. He 
never prospects; he is unwilling to risk anything in 
the attempt to find new gold fields. He keeps to the 
old bars and creeks. Some of them do very well. 
My own servant spent two years at the mines after 
he left me, and returned to his own country with 
1,500 dollars, the result of his five years in the 
country. This would make him independent in 
China. It would enable him to buy a wife and a 
home, and the report of his good fortune would 
induce others to come. They are not fond of 
moving far from the abode of the white man. Be- 
tween them and the native races there is perpetual 
enmity. The Indians have a lingering grudge against 
the invaders of their territory, and, when they find 
the Chinese in some lonely unprotected camp, take 
summary vengeance. The Chinese are poor warriors. 
They make all kinds of strange noises with their 
metal vessels, and contort themselves into strange 
forms, before these sons of the desert with very little 
success. 

Sabbath schools for the Chinese have been widely 
established in the cities of the Pacific. The Christian 
communities there have manifested much zeal for the 
spiritual good of the Orientals amongst them. They 
say, ‘*We have but sparingly sent the Gospel to 
China. We have only had a few noble workmen in 
a field so large, whom we left to fight the -battle 
alone among a vast population; and God in his 
providence is bringing China to us. They come to 
our shores, and learn our customs; they eat our food 
and wear our clothes. We must see to it, also, 
that they go back with our Christian principles in 
their hearts.” The Sabbath school teachers of all 
the churches have united in this great work. After 
their ordinary schools are closed, they all go to some 
large building, usually the town-hall, and meet the 
Chinese. They have got illustrated reading and 
spelling-books. One teacher is appointed to each 
pupil, and they make rapid progress. A sharp 
Chinaman will learn the alphabet in one lesson; and 
in the second read words of two or three letters. 
In six or nine months he can read the New Testa- 
ment. Many will be seen at their work with their 
reading-book near them, getting occasional help from 
the younger branches of the family where they are 
employed. It is very much to the credit of many of 
their masters and mistresses that they encourage 
their servants to attend the Sabbath schools, and 
sometimes teach them at home. In ¢ourse of time 
the Chinese become themselves teachers of their 
brethren. In this waya silent, but great missionary 
work is being performed. At the social reunion of 
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the Scotch Church in Victoria, British Columbia, we 
observed half-a-dozen Chinamen conspicuous by their 
neat dresses and manifest enjoyment of the scene. 
The minister informed us that they were members of 
the church, and that one, a large merchant in the 
place, regularly preached the Gospel in his bar- 
rack every Sabbath afternoon to his less instructed 
brethren. These men will become light-bearers to 
their countrymen, for they all return. In life they go 
back to enjoy in China the fruits of their labour; in 
death they are taken back. A charter for dead 
Chinamen is not uncommon on the Pacific coast. 

When I saw these Chinamen mingling with the 
members of a Christian church, I was deeply im- 
pressed. The Saxon race has been christianised, 
and sent out across the Atlantic to the eastern shore 
of America, thence they have in time rushed across 
the plains, and are now standing in the fore-front of 
civilisation on the far Pacific, and there God has 
brought to meet them the myriads of the East. 
Those of Tarshish and the land of Sinim have met 
together. 





Ghe “Chree Bells.” 


Caprain LercuTon, of the English ship ‘‘ Three Bells,” some 
years ago rescued the crew of an American vessel sinking in 
mid-ocean. Unable to take them off in the storm and darkness, 
he kept by them until morning, running down often during the 
night, as near to them as he dared, and shouting to them through 
his trumpet, ‘‘ Never fear! Hold on! I'll stand by you!” 


Beneatu the low-hung night-cloud 
That raked her splintering mast, 
The good ship settled slowly, 
The cruel leak gained fast. 


Over the awful ocean 
Her signal-guns pealed out : 
Was that a heaven-sent answer 
From the horror round about ? 


A voice came down the wild wind, 
‘Ho! Ship ahoy!” its ery: 

‘*Our stout ‘Three Bells’ of Glasgow 
Shall stand till daylight by!” 


Hour after hour crept slowly, 
Yet on the heaving swells 

Tossed up and down the ship-lights, 
The lights of the ‘‘Three Bells!” 


And ship to ship made signals, 
Man answered back to man, 

While oft, to cheer and hearten, 
The ‘‘ Three Bells” nearer ran ; 


And the captain from his taffrail 
Sent down his hopeful ery : 

“Take heart! Hold on!” he shouted, 
‘‘The ‘Three Bells’ shall stand by !” 


All night across the waters 

The tossing lights shone clear ; 
All night from reeling taifrail 

The ‘‘ Three Bells” sent her cheer. 


And when the dreary watches 
Of storm and darkness passed, 

Just as the wreck lurched under, 
All souls were saved at last. 


Sail on, ‘‘ Three Bells,” for ever, 
In grateful memory sail! 

Ring on, ‘ Three Bells,” of rescue, 
Above the wave and gale! 


As thine, in might and tempest, 
I hear the Master’s cry, 

And, tossing through the darkness, 
The lights of God draw nigh! 


JCHN G. WHITTIER. 
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